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DICKENS 

CHAPTER I 

PERSONAL AND LITERARY HISTORY 

A WRITER'S works must be judged of them- 
selves ; no matter what his aims may have 
been his achievements only should be weighed in 
the critical balance; though circumstances and 
surroundings may have hindered or helped him 
they may not be considered in forming an opinion 
of his genius. But though this be the case, we 
read an author's books with added interest and 
understanding if we are well acquainted with his 
life, with the influences brought to bear upon 
him, with the difficulties he strove against and 
with the education vouchsafed him; and it must 
be borne in mind that education does not begin 
and end with school, it begins before that and 
never ends until life itself be ended. Particularly 
is this true of the literary artist, his first impres- 
sions of men and of the world abide with and 
influence him, impressions which are corrected 
and amplified every year, day and hour. In 
Charles Dickens the child was indeed father of 
the man. 
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Charles John Huffam Dickens was born c 

Friday, February 7th, 181 2, atLandport in Port- 
sea. The years of his childhood and early ti 
hood were important in the social history of the I 
old world, they may be said to raark the parting l 
of the ways between the past age and the present; 
he began life when coaches were the only means I 
of quick transportation from one part of the J 
country to another, he lived to cross the Atlantic;! 
in a steamship; his writings are full of echoes o{M 
bygone manners and customs, full, too, of thej 
youthful hopes of the early years of the nineteentli 
century. Read " Pickwick " his earliest work 0' 
fiction, and his latest "The Mystery of Edwin- 
Drood," the difference in the social atmospherefl 
of the two is marked. ■ 

Dickens' father, John, was a clerk in theNavyl 
Pay Office, working at this time in the Ports-J 
mouth Dockyard; his mother had been a Miss^ 
Elizabeth Barrow; of his father — a thriftless,! 
luckless man, Dickens always spoke with a£fec-.i 
tionate regard; to his mother, who apparently I 
misunderstood him, he seldom referred, 
was by no means an only child, an older sister, ' 
Fanny, was born in iSio; then Charles, then j 
Alfred, who died in infancy, Letitia, born 1816, 
Harriet who also died in childhood, Frederick 1 
born 1820, Alfred Lamert 1822, and Augustus 
1827. 

After a short residence in London the family j 
removed to Chatham, when Charles was between I 
four and five years old, he being nine years of I 
age when another removal was made to London.- J 
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With Chatham Dickens' life may be said to have 
begun, impressions were made upon him there 
which never faded; even in those early years his 
powers of observation were acute and there he 
learned to read and has told us himself what he 
read. Many recollections of these childish days 
are embodied in " Copperfield;" he was taught 
to read by his mother and has thus described 
the process: "I faintly remember her teaching 
me the alphabet; and when I look upon the fat 
black letters in the primer, the puzzling novelty 
of their shapes, and the easy good-nature of O 
and S always seem to present themselves before 
me as they used to do." He was fond of reading, 
fond of dreaming, not over fond of games, a 
small and rather a sickly boy. His father pos- 
sessed a few books, which the lad devoured 
with avidity: "Tom Jones," "Roderick Ran- 
dom," "Peregrine Pickle," "Humphrey Clinker," 
"The Vicar of Wakefield," "Don Quixote," 
" Gil Bias," " Robinson Crusoe," " The Arabian 
Nights " — not all food for babes, but as he says 
through the mouth of David Copperfield, they 
" did me no harm ; for whatever harm there was 
in some of them, was not there for me. / knew 
nothing of it." He not only read these books, 
but lived and acted the characters in them. For 
the last two years of the stay at Chatham he went 
to a school kept by a young Baptist minister, 
William Giles. 

When Charles was nine years old, as aforesaid, 
the family returned to London, and then there 
commenced for the child a time oi \.t«\\ V5ns* 
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father's money affairs had become sadly involved, 
the new home in Bayham Street, Camden Town, 
was squalidly dreary; schooling there was nonej 
he fell into misery and neglect. Vet, sad as this 
was for him, we may be grateful for it, for with 
these years began that experience and intimate 
knowledge of the seamy side of London life 
afterward used by him to such good purpose. 
The child frequented the streets of the town and 
began to learn them by heart. Matters went 
badly, but a move was made to Gower Street, 
North, and it was decided that Mrs. Dickens 
must do something to relieve the family fortunes. 
Her efforts began and ended with the placing of 
a brass plate upon the front door bearing the 
magic words "Mrs. Dickens' Establishment,'* 
and by Charles leaving a great many circulars at 
a great many houses. But nobody attended the 
school; thecrisiscame; Mr. Dickenswas arrested 
for debt, and from the sponging-house was carried 
to the Marshalsea, the family remaining behind 
to struggle with fate in Gower Street. 

A connection of the family, George Lamert, 
had embarked in the manufacture of blacking, 
and into his warehouse Charles was taken at a 
wage of six or seven shillings a week, his duties 
being to cover and label the bottles of blacking. 
The warehouse, close to the Hungerford Market 
(the site now occupied by Charing Cross Station) 
overlooked the river; his companions were com- 
mon lads, one by name Bob Fagin, and upon 
this period of his hfe Dickens always looked back 
with horror and anger; horrorat the work and the 
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company into which he had been thrown ; anger 
at the neglect with which he was treated by his 
parents. Schooling was at an end; he seemed 
fated to sink beyond hope of ever rising. But 
though he went not to school, still his education 
for his work went on, day by day he learned 
more and more of London and its life. The 
" establishment " in Gower Street was broken up, 
the family retired to the Marshalsea, with the 
exception of Charles, who went alone to live in 
Little College Street, Camden Town, with a 
queer soul who boarded young folk, and who has 
been immortalized eLsMrs, Pipchin in " Dombey." 
A few of Dickens' own words will best sum up 
this unhappy time: " I know I do not exaggerate, 
unconsciously and unintentionally, the scanti- 
ness of my resources and the difficulties of my 
life. I know that if a shilling or so were given 
me by anyone I spent it in a dinner or a tea. I 
know that I worked, from morning to night, with 
common men and boys, a shabby child. I know 
that I tried, but ineffectually, not to anticipate 
my money, and to make it last the week through, 
by putting it away in a drawer 1 had in the count- 
ing-house, wrapped into six little parcels, each 
parcel containing the same amount, and labelled 
with a different day. I know that I have lounged 
about the streets insufficiently and unsatisfac- 
torily fed. I know that, but for the mercy of 
God, I might easily have been, for any care that 
was taken of me, a little robber or a little vaga- 
bond." So blank were his evenings that at last 
he remonstrated with his father and an attic 
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lodging was found for him in Lant Street' 
Borough, near to the Marshalsea, and in fui 
days the abode of Bob Sawyer. 

Brighter times were at hand; by the aid of a 
small legacy and the Insolvent Debtors' Act, 
John Dickens freed himself from prison, and the 
whole family went to dwell for a time with 
" Mrs. Pipchin," removing later to a small house 
in Somers Town. The blacking business was 
moved to Chandos Street, Covent Garden, where 
the lad worked in the window, "quite a litde 
crowd " sometimes collecting to admire his dex- 
terity in botde covering. Then a quarrel betweeo 
his father and Lamert led to Charles being taken 
away from the hated work, and to his joy (in 
1824) he was again sent to school. Welling- 
ton House Academy, where he remained nearly 
two years, was kept by a Mr. Jones, and was 
situated near the Hampstead Road^the school 
providing some of the details for Salem House 
in "Copperfield." His animal spirits seem to have 
grown into prominence during these school years,, 
which appear to have been happy, for he is. 
described for us as a bright, good-looking lad, 
with beautiful curly hair. That which he learat 
from his teachers did not affect his art and there- 
fore need not detain us. In May, 1827, Dickens, 
entered as a clerk the office of Mr. Edward 
Blackmore, an attorney of Gray's Inn, with 
whom he stayed until November, i8z8. His 
master records that " several incidents took place 
in the office, of which he must have been a keen 
observer, as I recognized some of them in his 
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'Pickwick' and *Nickleby'; and I am much 
mistaken if some of his characters had not their 
originals in persons I well remember." But the 
law and its delays were not to claim him; he 
decided to study shorthand, with the aim of be- 
coming a newspaper reporter. 

Of the difficulties that he met with he has 
given an amusing account in " Copperfield," put- 
ting words into his hero's mouth which have often 
and rightly been applied to himself: " Whatever 
I have tried to do in life, I have tried with all 
my heart to do well." But the difficulties were 
conquered, he worked for some time as a re- 
porter for an office in Doctors' Commons — now 
no more, but immortalized in " Copperfield " — 
and when but nineteen gained admittance to 
the "gallery " of the House of Commons, writing 
in succession for the " True Sun," the " Mirror 
of Parliament," and the " Morning Chronicle." 
" There never was such a shorthand writer," said 
one well qualified to judge. He was still being 
educated, he himself attributed much of his 
future success to the severe training he received 
in newspaper work. But it was not the train- 
ing alone, but the experience of men and places 
that stood him in such good stead. His readers 
have revelled in his descriptions of the old 
coaching days and coaching ways, of which he 
acquired an intimate knowledge during the im- 
mense amount of travelling necessitated by his 
duties. 

In December, 1833, Dickens first made his 
appearance in print, in the pages ol iVvfe *' QNA. 
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Monthly Magazine," with " A Dinner at Poplffi 
Walk," afterward included in "Sketches by Bok'I 
under the name, " Mr. Minns and his Cousin. •! 
That first appearance in print was a great datt 
for the world and for him, who walked Wes 
minster Hall, because his eyes " were so dimmetfj 
with joy and pride that they could not bear thel^ 
street, and were not fit to he seen there." ~ 
two years more Dickens remained in the "gaUery,*^ 
meajiwhile continuing his literary adventur«,^ 
Nine further papers appeared in the same maga- 
zine, which had an unfortunate habit of not pay- 
ing its contributors ; so Dickens looked elsewhere 
for an opening, finding it in the columns of the 
" Evening Chronicle," an offshoot of the " Mom-J 
ing Chronicle," his salary at the same time beinj 
increased from five guineas per week to si 

The year 1836 was a memorable year i^ 
Dickens' career, the collected "Sketches 
Boz " were issued in two volumes, illustrated b 
Cruikshank, the monthly publication of '" ~' 
wick " was begun on March 31st, and on April 
2nd he married Catherine, the eldest daughter 
of Mr. George Hogarth. For the outward ap- 
pearance of the man at this time we are told by 
Mr. G. A. Sala that we " must go to Maclise's 
canvas, and ponder over that exquisite delinea- 
tion of the young man with the long silky hair, 
the fascinating smile, and the marvellous clear 
and inquiring eyes . . . that was the Charlej 
Dickens who, in high satin stock and t 
breast-pin, in glossy frock-coat and velvet collar 
in cut velvet waistcoat and glistening chain, 1 
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in the early days of Queen Victoria's reign, one 
of the best-looking and best-dressed young fellows 
about town." At the time of his marriage Dickens 
was living in Furnival's Inn, now pulled down, 
and there his first child was bom, there the pro- 
posals and arrangements were talked over that 
led to the writing of "Pickwick," and there 
Thackeray and Dickens met for the first time, as 
shortly to be related. Here is the advertisement 
that appeared in "The Times" of March 26th, 
1836, announcing: "The Pickwick Papers. — 
On the 31st of March will be published, to be 
continued monthly, price One Shilling, the first 
number of the PosthumouTs Papers of the 
Pickwick Club, containing a faithful record of 
the Perambulations, Perils, Travels, Adventures, 
and Sporting Transactions of the Corresponding 
Members. Edited by £oz. Each Monthly Part 
embellished with four Illustrations by Seymour. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand; and of all 
Booksellers." When the publication came to a 
close in November of the following year, Dickens 
was famous. In April (1836) Seymour died by 
his own hand, and was succeeded by R. W. Buss, 
who gave way to Hablot K. Browne, known as 
" Phiz." In after years Thackeray at a Royal 
Academy dinner told this tale: ** I can remember 
when Mr. Dickens was a very young man, and 
had commenced delighting the world with some 
charming humorous works in covers which were 
coloured light green and came out once a month, 
that this young man wanted an artist to illustrate 
his writings; and I recollect walking up to his 
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chambers in Furnival's Inn with two or thretg 
drawings in my hand, which, strange to say, 1 
did not find suitable." 

In March Dickens moved into 48, Doughty 
Street, Bloomsbury, and soon undertook — in the 
flush of the great success of "Pickwick" — more 
work than he could well carry out. Before "Pick- 
wick " was completed, he had begun to write _ 
" Oliver Twist," which appeared in " Benlley's M 
Miscellany," edited by Dickens, and first issued ■ 
in January, 1837, the story starting in the Feb- 
ruary number. In June it was announced that 
the author could not continue the tale, being 
overwhelmed with grief at the " sudden death of 
a very dear relative to whom he was most affec- 
tionately attached " — Mary Hogarth, his sister- 
in-law, but in July it was resumed, reaching 
completion in March, 1839, when Dickens gave 
up the editorship of the periodical. At one aw"' 
the same time he was writing on the later pol 
tions of "Pickwick," on "Oliver Twist," « 
"Nicholas Nickleby," editing the memoirs of* 
Joseph Grimaldi, and engaged in other writings 
of a minor character. It is not surprising that 
he should have found himself overworked and 
brain- weary. 

" Pickwick " had been commenced as aw 
farce, but as the work progressed the author b 
gan to realize his characters as living beings, a 
there is much pathos in such scenes as th' 
that are laid in the Fleet Prison. Nevertheless: J 
" Oliver Twist " startled the public, which \ 
taken to Dickens delightedly, but had no| 
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dreamed of the serious powers he was now show- 
ing. The attacks on social failures, such as the 
administration of the poor laws and the work- 
house system raised protests in some quarters, 
but in the majority were welcomed, and as 
Thackeray — by some accused as being jealous 
of Dickens' fame — writes: "The power of the 
writer is so amazing that the reader at once be- 
comes his captive, and must follow him whither- 
soever he leads." 

In April, 1838, appeared the first monthly 
number of "The Life and Adventures of Nich- 
olas Nickleby, containing a Faithful Account of 
the Fortunes, Misfortunes, Uprisings, Down- 
fallings, and Complete Career of the Nickleby 
Family." The story, which contains some of 
Dickens' best writing and ablest character draw- 
ing, stirred public opinion by its furious exposure 
of the cheap Yorkshire boarding-schools. Mrs. 
Nickleby, of immortal memory, was drawn from 
the novelist's mother, and he writes: "Mrs. 
Nickleby herself, sitting bodily before me in a 
solid chair, once asked me whether I really 
believed there ever was such a woman ! " 

Dickens, still a very young man, had leaped 
into high popularity; the lad who so few years 
before had followed a menial employment in the 
blacking warehouse, was now the most popular 
writer of his day; few advances of fortune have 
been so rapid. We have seen how the circum- 
stances of his life educated him for the work he 
was to do; no manner of experience can, of 
course, give an author anything mot^ iV^s^sw 
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material to work upon. Dickens possessed b 
material and genius to use it. The lad who not 
long since had for his only companions Bob^ 
Fagins and Mrs. Pipchins was now the favoured 
friend of many distinguished and interesting 
men. We may note John Forster first, the in- 
timate companion, frequent literary adviser and ^ 
eventually the biographer of the novelist. Then. 
there were Talfourd, Thackeray, Jerrold of tbM 
bitter tongue, Maclise, eager and indifferent, and* 
other painters, George Cattermole, Landsew, ' 
Stanfield, Macready, almost the last of the stately 
school of Kemble, Ainsworth, Thomas Hood, 
Lytton — these and many more frequented the 
home in Doughty Street and later on in Devon- 
shire Terrace. 

After "Nickleby" came "The Old CuriositJ 
Shop," published in a periodical entirely writtol 
by Dickens, called " Master Humphrey's Clock," 
which contains some of Dickens most populai 
if not most lifelike characters, "Little Nell" 
whom the author was implored by many c 
spondents, known and unknown, "not to kill"; 
— he wrote himself: "I am breaking my heart 
over this story, and cannot bear to finish it "- 
The Marchioness, Dick Swiveller, and many 
others. 

In January, 1 841, "BarnabyRudge" appeared, 
and though not one of his most popular worlu^ 
it detracted in no way from his repute. ' 

romance deals with the notorious " No Popery"! 
Gordon riots of 1780, but its historical settiiM 
adds little to its effectiveness. "Bamaby Rudge ■ 
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and "Master Humphrey's Clock" came to an 
end together. With the last issue of the periodical 
Dickens made this announcement: "Taking ad- 
vantage of the respite which the close of this 
work will afford me, I have decided, in January 
next, to pay a visit to America," So in the first 
month of 1842 to America he went, accompanied 
by Mrs. Dickens, landing after a stormy voyage 
at Halifax. His visit to the States had little if 
any effect upon his work, so we need not follow 
it in any detail; it partook of the nature of a 
triumphal progress : " How can I give you the 
faintest notion of my reception here," he writes, 
" of the crowds that pour in and out the whole 
day; of the people that line the streets when I 
go out, of the cheering when I went to the 
theatre; of the copies of verses, letters of con- 
gratulation, welcomes of all kinds, balls, dinners, 
assemblies, without end?" But home and child- 
ren were ever in his mind : " As the time draws 
nearer, we get Fevered with anxiety for home. 
. . . Oh, home, home, home, home, home, 
Home!!!!!!!!!!!" 

"American Notes for General Circulation" 
was published in October, 1842, and some of 
the writer's strictures on American methods and 
manners raised an uproar on the other side of 
the Atlantic, by which Dickens was grieved, 
though he knew that he had only expressed 
what he believed to be the truth, and had 
adversely criticised only those matters which he 
judged to be blameworthy. We may pause here 
to take a look into that home for which Dickens 
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longed so anxiously when he was parted from 
it. The house in Devonshire Terrace possessed 
a garden, where of a summer evening it was 
his delight to sit, smoke and talk with his in- 
timates; no man, we gather, was ever more genial 
or generous. His children adored him, and we 
cannot refrain from quoting a somewhat long , 
passage from an account of those days given _ 
us by his daughter, "Mamie," as he nick- | 
named her: " His singing to them of an evening ' 
before bed-time was their greatest delight and 
treat. He generally had a child on his knee, 
sometimes one on each knee, and the others 
would stand near, and he would go through 
no end. of songs at their request. They were 
almost all funny songs, and he would laugh over 
(hem quite as much as his small listeners, and 
enjoy them quite as much, too. He generally 
wound up with the favourite one of all, which 
was about an old man who caught cold while 
driving in an omnibus, ' and rheumatiz, as well as 
a stiff neck,' and the poor old man would sing in 
an old piping voice, and cough, and sneeze, and 
try to look over his stiff shoulder, until he could 
hardly be heard for the children's laughter, and 
the singer often had to stop, and laugh too, but 
was made to go over the song many times before 
his listeners could be induced to say good-night 
to their father, and go to bed. It is a part of 
their baby lives they will never forget, and the 
remembrance of his beautiful, laughing face, his 
own thorough enjoyment of their amusement, 
and his earnestness over it all, added to his sweet ■ 
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voice as he sang song after song, is a heritage of 
such grateful remembrance as will last them as 
long as they live." He understood children, 
knew how to join with them in sorrow and in 
joy, was gentle with them in their troubles and 
terrors. 

The first number of "Martin Chuzzlewit" 
made its appearance in January, 1843, ^^^ ^^^ 
further use that was made in this story of Dickens' 
American experiences called forth another explo- 
sion of angry criticism in that country. Pecksniff, 
the central figure in this novel, has become a 
national asset, so, too, has Sarah Gamp, who, 
save for Dickens' sense of humour, would be a 
disgusting figure. Before the publication of 
" Chuzzlewit " had been completed, Dickens had 
decided to let his house in Devonshire Terrace 
and to take himself and his family on a lengthened 
visit to Italy. The sales of " Chuzzlewit " were, 
to a certain extent, disappointing, but compensa- 
tion was found in the immediate and immense 
success of the ** Christmas Carol." It is needless 
to describe this charming work, but it may be 
well to point out that Dickens may almost be 
said to have invented a Christmas atmosphere of 
his own, which he conveyed through his writings 
into the hearts of his readers. It is sometimes 
urged that it is an atmosphere of ideality; but 
the ideal is beautiful. 

Of Dickens' continental travels and experi- 
ences we do not intend to give any account in 
these pages; they were merely incidental, and 
had no effect upon his mind or work. Dickens 
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of 1S45 Dickens and his fiimily left 



Izalj for Switzeriand, and were bade in Ixmdon 
bv the end of Tone. Dickens havii^ been in- 
duced to take a practical interest in the founding 
of a new daUy pfl4>erf ^^as appointed the first 
editor of the "* E^ily News," a post fcH- which he 
possessed no adequate equipmoit, and which he 
very shortly resigned. He determined to quit 
London again, and on 30th May, 1846, retreated 
with his family, from England to Switzerland. 
How thorou^ an Englishman he was, we have 
pointed out, how thorough a Londoner, is proved 
by the difficulties that beset him when writing 
his next work, "Dombey and Son," which he 
commenced at the villa he rented at Lausanne. 
He missed the streets of London. Invention did 
not flag, he tells us, '* but the difficulty of going 
at what I call a rapid pace, is prodigious: it is 
almost an impossibility. I suppose this is partly 
the effect of two years' ease, and partly of the 
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absence of streets and numbers of figures. I 
can't express how much I want these. It seems 
as if they supplied something to my brain, which 
it cannot bear, when busy, to lose. For a week 
or a fortnight I can write prodigiously in a retired 
place (as at Broadstairs), and a day in London 
sets me up again and starts me. But the toil and 
labour of writing, day after day, without that 
magic lantern, is immense!! I don't say this, at 
all in low spirits, for we are perfectly comfortable 
here ... I only mention it as a curious fact, 
which I have never had an opportunity of finding 
out before. My figures seem disposed to stagnate 
without crowds about them." He was also work- 
ing at his next Christmas book, " The Battle of 
Life." Toward the end of November the party 
was in Paris, where the visit was cut short after 
three months by the illness of the eldest boy, who 
was in London at King's College School. The 
house in Devonshire Terrace was still let, so a 
temporary home was made in Chester Place, 
Regent's Park. The first number of " Dombey," 
under the title "Dealings with the Firm of 
Dombey and Son, Wholesale, Retail, and for 
Exportation," was issued in October, 1846, and 
the author wrote of it, "the * Dombey' sale is 
brilliant." The death of Paul Dombey, scarcely 
one of Dickens' best pieces of work, created an 
immense sensation, and it is related that Thackeray 
threw down the part containing it (No. 5), exclaim- 
ing, " There 's no writing against such power as 
this — one has no chance ! Read that chapter de- 
scribing young Paul's death : it is unsurpassed — 
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it is stupendous!" Our former acquaintance, 
Mrs. Pipchin, appears in this tale, which contains 
some of Dickens' successes in character-drawing: 
Captain Cuttle, the Major, Mr. Toots; and some 
of his failures: the elder Dombey, Carker, and 
Edith. The tale was completed in 1 848, in which 
year were also published " The Haunted Man," 
and " The Ghost's Bargain." 

In May, 1849, ^^ issued the first part of 
" David Copperfield," the last appearing in No- 
vember of the succeeding year. As we have 
selected this story for detailed criticism later on, 
it will be advantageous to deal somewhat fully 
with the history of its production. Dickens 
usually found a difficulty in choosing a title, a 
matter to which he attached great importance 
and gave grave consideration. The first idea was 
" Mag's Diversions. Being the Personal History 
of Mr. Thomas Mag the Younger, of Blunder- 
stone House." Later suggestions were: "The 
Copperfield Disclosures," "The Last Living 
Speech and Confession of David Copperfield, 
Junior," and " Copperfield, Complete "; the ulti- 
mate title: "The Personal History, Adventures, 
Experience, and Observation of David Copper- 
field the Younger, of Blunderstone Rookery." 
The names of characters also were subject of 
anxiety; Trotbury, Trotfield, Copperboy, Copper- 
stone, were mooted as possibilities before Copper- 
field was fixed upon; so Harden, Murdle, Murden, 
eventually Murdstone. Dickens was fond of not- 
ing coincidences, and when Forster pointed out 
that his initials, C. D., were reversed in David 
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Copperfield, he said that it was fate: "Why else 
should I so obstinately have kept to that name 
when once it turned up? " As for the characters, 
we know from Forster that in David there is very 
much of Dickens, both of the man and of his 
experiences, and somewhat of the novelist's father 
in Wilkins Micawber, but we will examine the 
character-drawing more closely when dealing in 
detail with the story. Dickens not only worked 
at fever heat, but lived with his characters while 
they were growing beneath his hand; a few ex- 
tracts from letters and notes to Forster will be of 
interest: ^^Copperfield half done, I feel, thank 
God, quite confident in the story "; "I am won- 
derfully in harness, and nothing galls or frets"; 
" Copperfield done [1.^., a number of it] after 
two days' very hard work indeed; and I think a 
smashing number. His first dissipation I hope 
will be found worthy of attention, as a piece of 
grotesque truth"; "I feel a great hope that I 
shall be remembered by little Em'ly, a good many 
years to come "; "I have been very hard at work 
these three days, and have still Dora to kill"; 
"I have been tremendously at work these two 
days, eight hours at a stretch yesterday, and six 
hours and a half to-day, with the Ham and Steer- 
forth chapter, which has completely knocked me 
over — utterly defeated me"; and (21st October, 
1850) "I am within three pages of the shore; 
and am strangely divided, as usual in such cases, 
between sorrow and joy. Oh, my dear Forster, 
if I were to say half of what Copperfield makes 
me feel to-night, how strangely, even to you, 
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I should be turned inside out! I seem to be 
sending some part of myself into the Shadowy 
World." It is interesting to watch the workman 
in his workroom and also to learn what he thinks 
of his work; in a Preface to later editions of 
"Copperfield" Dickens wrote : "Of all my books, 
I like this the best. It will be easily believed that 
I am a fond parent of every child of my fancy, 
and that no one can ever love that family as dearly 
as I love them. But, like many fond parents, I 
have in my heart of hearts a favourite child, and 
his name is * David Copperfield.' " 

Dickens had for long hankered after editing 
a periodical publication, not on the lines of 
" Master Humphrey's Clock," which was written 
solely by himself, but on the usual method of 
asking various contributors to assist him. This 
scheme was at length worked out and took 
effect on March 30th, 1850, with the publication 
of number one of " Household Words," the last 
number appearing in May, 1859; but its place 
was taken by " All the Year Round," which was 
conducted on precisely the same lines. Amongst 
notable contributors to the two journals may be 
named Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Lord Lyt- 
ton, Charles Lever, Charles Reade, and of 
course, largely and worthily, the editor. 

The lease of the house in Devonshire Terrace 
having run out, after a summer visit to Broad- 
stairs, Dickens moved into Tavistock House, 
where he commenced to write his new story 
" Bleak House." But before we accompany him, 
let us take one more peep into his home life, as 
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given us by the daughter already quoted; the 
more we know the man the better shall we 
understand and love his work : ** The old days 
in Devonshire Terrace are, to the children of 
Charles Dickens, full of childish associations and 
remembrances, in which he was the centre and 
well-beloved figure. What tender loving care 
he showed them ! What pains he took to make 
their lives happy! . . . And then, when he got 
his little daughters to teach him and a friend the 
polka, what practices there were before the party ! 
What pains he took with his steps, how well he 
did them too, and how anxious he was about 
them — very often jumping up and practising by 
himself, whistling the tune; and even one night, 
as he has told, jumping out of bed in an agony 
of fear lest he had forgotten the step, and having 
a practice in the cold ! . . . And then, again, in 
times of sickness and suffering, what a magic 
there was in his voice, in his touch ; what sym- 
pathy expressed for the invalids, how they list- 
ened for his footstep, and how eagerly the little 
faces would turn to the door to welcome that 
bright and helping presence. And how useful 
he was in a sick-room! He always knew the 
right thing to be done, and did it so quietly and 
so cheerfully; was so ready and so handy, that 
he inspired everyone with unbounded confidence 
and hope in him." 

The monthly publication of " Bleak House " 
b^an in March, 1852, concluding in September, 
1853. The Chancery suit of "Jarndyce versus 
Jarndyce " was one of the " motives " of the 
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tale, and afforded Dickens the means of deliver- 
ing a fierce attack upon the Court of Chancery 
and its dilatory ways ; a real case of almost equal 
iniquity formed the basis on which Dickens 
worked. The novelist was hard pressed at this 
period; he was editor of " Household Words," 
to which he was contributing " Hard Times," 
was writing his monthly number of the new 
novel, and was also engaged on his "Child's 
History of England," of which last the less said 
the better; the result of this labour was mental 
worry and tiredness — " hypochondriacal whis- 
perings tell me that I am rather overworked"; 
he did fly from London, as he threatened to do, 
spending his summer at Boulogne, his favourite 
watering-place then and for sorae years to come, 
where the writing of " Bleak House " was com- 
pleted in August and of " Hard Times " in July 
(1853). We may note here the generally accepted 
localizing of " Bleak House " at Broadstairs, but 
there is no proof of this, and more probably 
"Bleak House" was situated where the novelist 
himself put it, near St. Albans. Before leaving this 
novel we must allude — briefly — to two characters 
in it. Lawrence Boythorne and Harold Skim- 
pole, which were recognizable portraits, or rather 
caricatures, of Walter Savage Landor and Leigh 
Hunt; the former taking the afl'air in good 
humour; the latter, not unnaturally, in resent- 
ment. Though Dickens was grieved that he had 
given pain, he defended himself stoutly though 
scarcely successfully; he declared that all he had 
done was to portray the manner not the nature 
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of his friend — Leigh Hunt as aforesaid. In ** All 
the Year Round " he wrote of himself in regard 
to this matter of Skimpole, " that *port of gay and 
ostentatious wilfulness ' in the humouring of a 
subject, which had many times delighted him, 
and impressed him as being unspeakably whim- 
sical and attractive, was the airy quality he 
wanted for the man he invented. Partly for this 
reason, and partly (he has since often grieved to 
think) for the pleasure it afforded him to find 
that delightful manner reproducing itself under 
his hand, he yielded to the temptation of too 
often making the character speak like his old 
friend. He no more thought, God forgive him ! 
that the admired original would ever be charged 
with the imaginary vices of the fictitious creature 
than he has himself ever thought of charging the 
blood of Desdemona and Othello on the inno- 
cent Academy model who sat for lago's leg in 
the picture." But the analogy does not " hold 
water," and the writer should have had " more 
thought " ; it was a mistake. 

On his return from the continent in 1853, in 
December of that year, Dickens gave the first of 
his public readings from his works at the Town 
Hall, Birmingham — the " Christmas Carol " on 
the 27th and the "Cricket on the Hearth" 
on the 29th; the experiment was successful 
— too successful, for it led to those long series 
of readings which undermined his strength, 
and with which we shall deal later on. Here 
we may simply note that readings were given 
free in help of public and private charities until 
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1858, when he first appeared as a 
reader. 

In December, 1855, the first number of "Little 1 
Dorrit " appeared, and Forster tells us that I 
Dickens did not find the story easy to write, his I 
brain did not answer as readily as it used to do 1 
to all demands made upon it, the spur was 
necessary, and indeed the book shows signs of 
this lassitude, being one of the least interesting 
of his stories, the least spontaneous, bright and 
original. The chief interest in it centres— for us 
— round the life and inmates of the Marshalsea 
prison, of which we have seen that Dickens in 
his youth had personal knowledge; "the Circum- 
locution Ofllice "■ — of evil fame — comes second,)) 

Dickens began the writing of "Little Dorrit" 
at Tavistock House, and completed it at Gad's 
Hill Place in May, 1857. "Thank God I Aave 
finished. On Sunday last I wrote the two little 
words of three letters each." A few quotations 
from his own writings and letters will best tell 
the tale of the place that Gad's Hill filled in 
Dickens' life: — in "The Uncommercial Travel- 
ler," in the essay on travelling abroad, he writes 
of his drive along the Old Kent Road, over 
filackheath and Shooter's Hill: "So smooth 
was the old high road, and so fresh were the 
horses, and so fast went I, that it was midway 
betweenGravesendandE.ochester,and the widen- 
ing river was bearing the ships, white sailed or J 
black-smoked, out to sea, when I noticed by the I 
wayside a very queer small boy. ' Holloa I ' said 1 
I, to the very queer small boy, 'where do yoa.l 
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live?' *At Chatham,' says he. 'What do you 
do there? ' says I. ' I go to school,' says he. I 
took him up in a moment, and we went on. 
Presently, the very queer small boy says, * This 
is Gad's-hill we are coming to, where Falstaff 
went out to rob those travellers, and ran away.' 
' You know something about Falstaff, eh?' says I. 

* All about him,' said the very queer small boy. 

* I am old (I am nine), and I read all sorts of 
books. But do let us stop at the top of the hill, 
and look at the house there, if you please ! ' * You 
admire that house?' said I. 'Bless you, sir,' 
said the very queer small boy, * when I was not 
more than half as old as nine, it used to be a 
treat for me to be brought to look at it. And 
now, I am nine, I come by myself to look 
at it. And ever since I can recollect, my father, 
seeing me so fond of it, has often said to me, "If 
you were to be very persevering and were to work 
hard, you might some day come to live in it." 
Though that's impossible!' said the very queer 
small boy." But it was not impossible; Dickens 
had been that very queer small boy, he had 
persevered and worked hard, and when he wrote 
the above he was owner of Gad's Hill. On 14th 
March, 1856, he writes, "This day I have paid 
the purchase money for Gad's Hill Place. After 
drawing the cheque, I . . . said : ' Now isn't it 
an extraordinary thing? Look at the day — Friday ! 
I have been nearly drawing it half a dozen times 
when the lawyers had not been ready, and here 
it comes round upon a Friday, as a matter of 
course,'" Friday, which he believed to be his 

c 
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lacky day. Then later on he writes: ''At this 
moment I am on my little Kentish freehold, 
lookii^ on as pretty a view out of my study 
window as you will find in a long day's English 
ride. My litde place is a grave red-brick house, 
which I have added to and stuck bits upon in 
all manner of ways, so that it is as pleasantly 
irr^ular and as violently opposed to all archi- 
tectural ideas as the most hopeful man could 
possibly desire. It is on the summit of Gad's 
HilL . . . Cobham Woods and Park are behind 
the house; the distant Thames in front; the 
Medway, with Rochester and its old castle and 
cathedral on one side." In i860 Tavistock 
House was sold. 

We need not do more than touch upon 
the only painfiil incident in Dickens' life. He 
writes to Forster " of what," he says, " had long 
been pent up in my mind." It is of his wife he 
is speaking: "Poor Catherine and I are not 
made for each other, and there is no help for 
it" It was, as far as we know, as he said, " She 
makes me uneasy and unhappy, ... I make 
her so too." Again: " It is not with me a matter 
of will, or trial, or sufferance, or good humour, 
or making the best of it, or making the worst of 
it, any longer. It is all despairingly over." In 
May, 1858, they parted, an allowance of ;£^6oo 
a year being made to her by her husband, her 
eldest son living with her; the other children 
remaining with their father. 

Throughout his life Dickens had shown not 
only a great interest in the stage but very con- 
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siderable ability as an actor in the various 
amateur performances in which he had taken a 
prominent part; indeed at one time — before he 
b^an to write — ^he purposed to become a pro- 
fessional actor; he was a constant theatre-goer, 
and a keen and acute critic. His first important 
appearance as an amateur actor was dunng his 
visit to Canada in 1842. In 1847 he took an 
active part in organizing the theatrical benefit 
given on behalf of Leigh Hunt, at the Hay- 
market Theatre, the piece — Ben Jonspn's "Every 
Man in His Humour " — ^being repeated at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and elsewhere, 
Dickens playing Captain Bobadil; alternating 
with Ben Jonson's comedy " The Merry Wives 
of Windsor " was performed, Dickens appearing 
as Justice Shallow. Among the other players 
were Mark Lemon, Frank Stone, G. H. Lewes, 
John Leech, George Cruikshank and Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke. Then a proposition was made 
that amateur performances should be arranged 
to assist in the endowment of a "Guild of Litera- 
ture and Art"; Lord Lytton wrote for the pur- 
pose the comedy " Not so Bad as We Seem," 
which was produced at Devonshire House on 
May 27 th, 1851, being afterwards repeated with 
success and profit both in town and country; in 
the cast appeared, besides Dickens, Douglas 
Jerrold, Mark Lemon, Peter Cunningham, West- 
land Marston, Wilkie Collins and John Tenniel, 
among those who helped to paint the scenery 
were Stansfield, David Roberts, Thomas Crieve, 
and Telbin. " Splendid strolling " Forster — who 
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took part in the performances — ^rightly calls it. 
We need not note the many pieces played in The 
Theatre Royal Back Drawing-Room at Dickens' 
various London homes, with the exception of 
that of Wilkie Collins' " The Lighthouse " (in 
1855 at Tavistock House) and "The Frozen 
Deep" in 1857, nor need we chronicle the 
ensuing provincial performances. 

Taken as a whole the opinion of those con- 
versant with his acting seems to have been that 
he would have achieved great success on the 
boards. But though he could not act as a paid 
performer, he decided that he could and would 
" read " selections from his own works, Forster 
thinks that the germ of this idea lay in a reading 
Dickens gave of " The Chimes " to a small party 
of intimate friends in December, 1844. Then in 
September, 1846, he writes to Forster, his trusted 
adviser: "I was thinking the other day that in 
these days of lecturings and readings, a great 
deal of money might possibly be made (if it were 
not infra dig,) by one's having Readings of one's 
own books. It would be an odd thing. I think 
it would take immensely. What do you say? " 
The public readings of '*The Carol" apparently 
determined his mind, despite Forster's insistent 
opposition to the idea, which he did consider 
infra dig. Carlyle and Thackeray had lectured 
for money. Dickens could not see any reason 
why he should not " read." To Forster he writes 
— showing how carefully he weighed the matter 
— " A word more upon it. You are not to think 
I have made up my mind. If I had, why should 
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I not say so? I find very great difficulty in doing 
so because of what you urge, because I know the 
question to be a balance of doubts, and because 
I most honestly feel in my innermost heart, in 
this matter (as in all others for years and years), 
the honour of the calling by which I have always 
stood most conscientiously," and at last, "I must 
do somethings or I shall wear my heart away. I 
can see no better thing to do that is half so 
hopeful in itself, or half so well suited to my 
restless state." He was not happy in his home 
life, as we know, he was restless and sought relief 
in excitement. "It becomes necessary with a 
view to the arrangements that would have to be 
begun next month if I decided on the Readings, 
to consider better the question of the Plunge. 
Quite dismiss from your mind any reference 
whatever to present circumstances at home. 
Nothing can put them right, until we are all dead 
and buried and risen. . . . Will you then try to 
think of this reading project (as I do) apart from 
all personal likings and dislikings, and solely 
with a view to its effect on that particular rela- 
tion (personally affectionate and like no other 
man's) which subsists between me and the 
pubUc?" 

The Readings took place in 1858-9, 186 1-3, 
1866-7, and 1868-70, beginning on Thursday, 
April 29th, 1858. It is not necessary to trace in 
detail his travels throughout the country; his 
venture was attended with great popularity and 
consequent profit, but the work was wearing in 
the extreme. The subjects first chosen for the 
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Readings were "The Christmas Carol," "The 
Chimes," the Trial from "Pickwick," "The death 
of Paul Dombey," " Boots at the Holly Tree 
Inn," " The Poor Traveller " and " Mrs. Gamp." 
On the 30th of April, 1859, was issued the 
first number of " All the Year Round," the suc- 
cessorto " Household Words,"and carried on upon 
the same lines, in which he wrote — among other 
matter — "The Uncommercial Traveller," a series 
of charmingessaysupon such topics as "Tramps," 
"City Churches," "Birthday Celebrations," 
" Night Walks," "Shy Neighbourhoods," putting 
into them some of his best work: " I am both a 
town traveller, and a country traveller, and am 
always on the road. Figuratively speaking, I 
travel for the great house of Human-interest 
Brothers, and have rather a large connection in 
the fancy goods way. Literally speaking, I am 
always wandering here and there from my rooms 
in Covent Garden," — the office of the journal — 
" London : now about the city streets, now about 
the country by-roads : seeing many little things, 
and some great things, which because they in- 
terest me, I think may interest others." They 
did, and they do so still. In No. i of this 
magazine appeared the first instalment of "A 
Tale of Two Cities," the last being in the thirty- 
first number (26th November); the story was 
also issued in monthly parts in the familiar green 
covers. He hoped, as he tells us, to give aid to 
the " popular and picturesque means of under- 
standing that terrible time" — the French Revolu- 
tion — " though no one can hope to add anything 
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to the philosophy of Mr. Carlyle's wonderful 
book." He asked Carlyle's assistance, and the 
historian generously placed at his disposal all 
the volumes he had used in writing his history. 
"A Tale of Two Cities" is the shortest of 
Dickens' long stories; though powerful and 
striking, it is scarcely typical of him. 

Of the hard work brought upon him by the 
Readings, here are some glimpses. Writing 
from Glasgow: "Such a pouring of hundreds 
into a place already full to the throat, much in- 
describable confusion, such a rending and tearing 
of dresses, and yet such a scene of good-humour 
on the whole, I never saw the faintest approach 
to. . . . Fifty frantic men made speeches to the 
walls. ... I read with the platform crammed 
with people. I got them to lie down upon it, and 
it was like some impossible tableau or gigantic 
picnic — one pretty girl in full dress lying on her 
side all night, holding on to one of the legs of 
my table! It was a most extraordinary sight. 
And yet, from the moment I began to the 
moment of my leaving off, they never missed a 
point, and they ended with a burst of cheers. . . , 
The expenditure of lungs and spirits was (as you 
may suppose) rather great; and to sleep well 
was out of the question. I am therefore rather 
fagged to-day." Writing from the South of Eng- 
land : " I am very much used up on the whole, 
for I cannot bear this moist warm climate. It 
would kill me very soon. And I have now got 
to the point of taking so much out of myself with 
* Copperfield* . . ." The work he was doing. 
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writing, reading, editing, was too much for him, 
would have been too much for any man, and 
was injuring him in mental and bodily health. 

" A Tale of Two Cities " was succeeded by 
" Great Expectations," a story of mixed strength 
and weakness; there are portions of it as good 
as anything that Dickens wrote, portions of it 
very (Usappointing. The hero, Pip, whose child- 
hood is wonderfully related, turns out a poor, 
flabby hero. Miss Havisham and her wedding 
dress is melodrama, while on the other hand, 
Jaggers, the criminal lawyer, and Wemmick, his 
clerk, are capital, very human and vastly enter- 
taining in their different ways; and Joe Gargery 
is Dickens at his best. 

Between this and his next long story there 
was a considerable interval of time; he felt in 
need of rest, and occupied his leisure time in 
writing miscellaneous work and with the Read- 
ings. We may mention the graceful paper he 
wrote on Thackeray's death on 24th December, 

1863, in the "Cornhill Magazine" for February, 

1864. On May the ist of this year was issued 
the first part of " Our Mutual Friend," the final 
appearing in November, 1865. It is generally 
considered that this story does not rank with his 
highest achievements, a verdict which we con- 
sider unjust, one which is probably based on the 
fact that the story is not so amusing as Dickens 
is wont to be. It contains, however, some very 
fine writing, more especially in the chapters de- 
voted to the horrible trade carried on upon the 
river by Rogue Riderhood and Hexam. The 
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plot is not well put together, but such is not 
seldom the case with Dickens; but this novel 
contains some of his most delightful characters 
— the Golden Dustman and his wife, sweet Bella 
Wilfer, perhaps Dickens' most charming hero- 
ine; the snobbish Veneerings, Silas Wegg, Mr. 
Venus and Podsnap. Throughout the writing 
of the book Dickens was haunted with misgivings 
and by attacks of ill-health. He writes : " I have 
grown hard to satisfy, and write very slowly. 
And I have so much — not fiction — that will be 
thought of, when I don't want to think of it, that 
I am forced to take more care than I once took." 
Again : " Although I have not been wanting in 
industry, I have been wanting in invention, and 
have fallen back with the book." He was out of 
health, the death of his dear friend John Leech 
shook him; in February, 1865, he was attacked 
with lameness and forced to lie by physically; 
then he writes : " If I were not going away now 
I should break down. No one knows as I know 
to-day how near to it I have been." A stay in 
France set him up again to a certain extent, but 
the good was undone after his return to England 
by his being involved in the terrible railway ac- 
cident at Staplehurst on the 9th of June (1865); 
his nerves never quite righted themselves after 
this shock. Three years later he says : " To this 
hour I have sudden vague rushes of terror, which 
are perfectly unreasonable, but quite insurmount- 
able." Ill-health dogged him. In February, 1866, 
he writes to Forster : " For some time I have been 
very unwell. ... Of course I am not so foolish 
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as to suppose that all my work can have been 
achieved without some penalty, and I have no- 
ticed for some time a decided change in my 
buoyancy and hopefulness — in other words, in 
my usual tone." Despite this decided change he 
stuck to his work, travelling incessantly in order 
to carry out the arranged programme of his Read- 
ings. Not only were the Readings in themselves 
a heavy drain upon his nervous system, but he 
spent hours and days in careful preparation, and 
after a performance he was sometimes so utterly 
exhausted as to be unable to speak, eat or sleep. 
He deceived himself, or pretended to do so, into 
believing that great as was the strain he could 
bear it for some time to come, and would then 
take rest. Illness attacked him again and again. 
Tempting oifers came to him from America, and 
he writes: "I begin to feel myself drawn to 
America as Darnay in the * Tale of Two Cities ' 
was attracted to Paris. It is my Loadstone Rock." 
He hesitated over the advances that were made 
to him. " Have no fear that anything will induce 
me to make the experiment, if I do not see the 
most forcible reasons for believing that what I 
could get by it, added to what I have got, would 
leave me with a sufficient fortune," and "the 
prize looks so large." The upshot was that he 
sailed for Boston on 9th November, 1867, ar- 
riving there on the 19th. Whatever ill-feeling 
had existed in past years — stirred up by his 
unpopular comments on American life and 
manners — had vanished, and his reception was 
more than cordial. We need not linger over the 
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tour, which, as regards success, was a repetition 
of those made through England and Scotland; 
the distances he had to travel were longer and 
the fatigue and excitement excessive. Money he 
made, and friends, but the cost was too heavy. 
He arrived in England in May, 1868. The sea 
voyage had done him good, and he writes comic- 
ally: "My doctor was quite broken down in 
spirits on seeing me for the first time last Satur- 
day. Good Lord! seven years younger I said 
the doctor, recoiling." Then — he set to work to 
make arrangements for a farewell course of Read- 
ings! Rest was what was called for, work was 
the only thing that appealed to him. He had a 
large family to provide for, and the pecuniary 
temptation of the Readings was great. The tour 
commenced in October, and he came to believe 
that it would no longer be well for him to rely 
entirely on the old Readings, and he determined 
to add another. " I have made a short reading 
of the murder in * Oliver Twist.' I cannot make 
up my mind whether to do it or not. I have no 
doubt I could perfectly petrify an audience by 
carrying out the notion I have of the way of 
rendering it. But whether the impression would 
not be so horrible as to keep them away another 
time, is what I cannot satisfy myself upon." The 
renewed labours were already working evil on 
him; the " Sikes and Nancy " reading involved 
heavy mental and physical exertion. In February 
(1869) he was back in London, reading at St. 
James's Hall; he was again attacked by the 
troublesome lameness, and was compelled to 
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throw over some of his engagements But a few 
days' rest seemed to restore him, and through- 
out March he went on with his work. To his 
friends it was apparent that a breakdown was at 
hand, but he persisted in making light of the 
trouble. On the 23rd of April his physicians 
ordered him to desist, and a certificate was 
written which we will quote, as it sums up the 
situation tersely: "The undersigned certify that 
Mr. Charles Dickens has been seriously unwell, 
through great exhaustion and fatigue of body 
and mind consequent upon his public Readings 
and long and frequent railway journeys," and he 
was forbidden to resume them for, at any rate, 
many monlhs to come. 

It would be thought that even he, with hia 
buoyant energy and unflagging spirits, would be 
glad to rest, to spend a quiet summertime at 
Gad's Hill, but he answered for himself; "I 
have always felt of myself that I must, please 
God, die in harness. However strange it is to 
be never at rest, and never satisfied, and ever 
trying after something that is never reached, and 
to be always laden with plot and plan and care 
and worry, how clear it is that it must be, and 
that one is driven by an irresistible might until 
the journey is worked out. As to repose, for 
some men there 's no such thing in this life." 

However, such rest as he did permit himself 
was to the good, and it was decided that — under 
certain conditions— a series of twelve farewell 
Readings in London, should be given, and these | 
took place in the first three months of 1870, 
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the final reading taking place at St. James's Hall, 
on March 15 th, the pieces selected being the 
"Christmas Carol" and the Trial Scene from 
" Pickwick." The speech which he made at the 
conclusion of this final reading included these 
words: "In but two short weeks from this time 
I hope that you may enter, in your own homes, 
on a new series of readings at which my assist- 
ance will be indispensable ; but from these garish 
lights I vanish now for ever more, with a heart- 
felt, grateful, respectful, affectionate farewell." 

The reference was to his last and unfinished 
story, " The Mystery of Edwin Drood," which 
though incomplete is not as regards its working 
out a mystery to us. The first idea of the tale 
was spoken of in July, 1869, " What should you 
think of the idea of a story beginning in this 
way? — Two people, boy and girl, or very young, 
going apart from one another, pledged to be 
married after many years — ^at the end of the 
book." This plan was laid aside, but had some 
influence on the development of the tale. 
Dickens confided to Forster, whom he always 
consulted when conceiving and carrying through 
any scheme, the outline of the story; the main 
incident was the murder of a nephew by his 
uncle, the last chapter showing the murderer 
in the condemned cell, giving a review of his 
crime by himself. No sooner had the crime 
been committed than the criminal was to dis- 
cover that it had been entirely unnecessary. The 
identity of the murderer was not to be disclosed 
until the end of the book, and was to be brought 
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about by the finding of a gold ring, which had 
resisted the action of the time into which the 
victim's body had been thrown. So far as it goes 
the work shows no signs of decreasing powers, 
but does exhibit a ripeness of observation and a 
sobriety of characterization sometimes wanting 
in his earlier works, notably in "Pickwick," which 
however made little pretence to be anything 
save sheer farce. Of the characters we may note 
Mr. Grewgious as capital comedy, while Sapsea 
and Honeythunder are excellent caricature. But 
of all the personages Mr. Crisparkle is the most 
dehghtful i it might almost be said that he is the 
reiost lovable and human of all Dickens' crea- 
tions. It is a strange coincidence — one which 
Dickens would have noted himself — that he laid 
the scene of his last novel in Rochester, hard by 
his youthful home in Chatham. The " Nun's 
House," in " Edwin Drood," is an old building 
known as Eastgate House in Rochester High 
Street; the Cathedra! and its precincts play a 
large part in the tale, and of the characters in it 
several are believed to have been portraits, more 
or less close, of Rochester folk. The story was to 
have been completed in twelve parts, but of these 
only six were issued, commencing in April, 1870; 
with the final instalment appearing this notice: 

"All that was left in manuscript of Edwiw 
Drood is contained in the Number now pub- 
lished — the sixth. Its last entire page had not 
been written two hours when the event occurred 
which one very touching passage in it (grave and 
sad, but also cheerful and assuring) might seeni'. 
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almost to have anticipated. The only notes in 
reference to the story that have since been found 
concern that portion of it exclusively which is 
treated in the earlier Numbers. Beyond the 
clues therein afforded to its conduct or cata- 
strophe, nothing whatever remains; and it is be- 
lieved that what the author himself would have 
most desired is done, ,in placing before the 
reader, without further note or suggestion, the 
fragment of The Mystery of Edwin Drood." 
But we must retrace our steps. The earlier 
portions of " Edwin Drood " were written at a 
friend's house in London, where Dickens stayed 
in order to avoid travelling up and down from 
Gad's Hill for the final Readings; but he re- 
turned to his country home, to the country-side 
which he had first learned to know as a child, at 
the end of May. He worked steadily at the 
novel, and though " he seemed very weary," and 
was far from well, there were no signals of 
approaching danger. In the shrubbery of the 
gardens there had been set up a small chilet, 
given to him by a French friend, and to this in the 
summertime he retired to write. Of this build- 
ing he had said : ** I have put mirrors in the chUlet 
where I write, and they reflect and refract, in all 
kinds of ways, the leaves that are quivering at 
the windows, and the great fields of waving com, 
and the sail-dotted river. My room is up above 
the branches of the trees; and the birds and 
the butterflies fly in and out, and the green 
branches shoot in at the open windows, and the 
lights and shadows of the clouds come and go 
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with the rest of the company. Tbe sceal erf U 
fiowers, and, indeed, oi evetythins tbu is g 
ing for miles and miles, is most ddictoos." 

On Wednesday, June Sth, he wrote in t 
cMIet all the morning, retnming 10 the housofl 
for luncheon, as was his wtmt: contrary to hiafl 
habit he returned to his desk aft^ the meal, and I 
we quote a few of the words that he then wrote 
— the last pages of " Edwin Drood," the close of 
his labours: "A brilliant morning shines on ihe 
old city. Its antiquities and niins are surpass- 
ingly beautiful, with a lusty ivy gleaming in the 
sun, and the rich trees waving in the balmy air. 
Changes of glorious light from moving boughs, 
songs of birds, scents from gardens, woods, and 
fields — or, rather, from the one great garden of-- 
the whole cultivated island in its yielding time- 
penetrate into the Cathedral, subdue its earth^ 
odour, and preach the Resurrection and the Lifej; 
The cold stone tombs of centuries ago growl 
warm; and flecks of brightness dart into 1' 
sternest marble comers of the building, flutter-J 
ing ihera like wings." , . . 

He returned to the house for six o'clock! 
dinner. As they sat at the table, Miss Hogartl^ 
his sister-in-law, noticed an unusual colour a 
expression in his face, and in response to I 
anxious inquiry if he were not well, he answerec _ 
" I have been very ill for the last hour." Hd 
refused to let a doctor be summoned, 
struggled to speak of various matters; of a said 
at a neighbouring house, of Macready, of his de* 
sire to set out at once for London; then rising] 




THE GRAVE OF CHARLES DICKENS IN WESTMINSTEK 
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From a water-colour by S. Lake Fildcs. R.A. 
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from his chair, tottered and would have fallen 
but for his sister-in-law's ready arm. In answer to 
her advice to " lie down " on the sofa, he uttered 
his last words — " Yes, on the ground." He spoke 
no more, and we cannot do better than narrate 
in his daughter's words the little there is left to 
tell : " We watched all through the night and all 
through the next day, but he never once opened 
his eyes, or showed one sign of consciousness. 
It was better so for him. The last * good-bye ' 
would have caused him such pain and sorrow. 
But we could tell the moment — ten minutes past 
six — when his spirit took flight. A shadow stole 
across his face, a tear rolled down his cheek, he 
gave a deep sigh, and he was gone from us." 
Thus departed in his fifty-ninth year one of our 
great writers. Thousands heard of his death with 
a sense of personal loss, for his standing with the 
public was one of unique friendship; he once 
wrote from York, where he was to read: " I was 
brought very near to what I sometimes dream 
may be my Fame, when a lady whose face I had 
never seen stopped me yesterday in the street, 
and said to me, ^ Mr, DickenSy will you let me 
touch the hand that has filled my house with many 
friends: " 

He was buried, quietly, simply, privately — as 
he desired — on June 14th in Westminster 
Abbey; close to the monuments of Shakespeare, 
Chaucer and Dryden. Over that grave many a 
man and woman has uttered words of gratitude 
for the "many friends" Charles Dickens has 
given to them. 

D 
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We have now briefly set forth the life of Charles 
Dickens, dwelling chiefly — for much has had to 
be omitted — on those events and experiences 
which help us to understand the man and his 
work. We have seen him a " very queer small 
boy " at Chatham, learning somewhat at school, 
but learning more from his father's small collec- 
tion of books; we have been with him — still a 
" very queer small boy " in London, and have 
watched his struggles, his privations, and his 
growing knowledge of the life of the metropolis; 
we have noted his early success and his triumph- 
ant career as a writer, his abiding love of child- 
ren, his great heart, his unappeasable appetite 
for work. His life was a " career " in every sense 
of the word. He could not, as he has told us, rest 
and he killed himself with work. When happy 
his joy lay in his work; when troubled he found 
comfort in it. He was overfond, for he overdid 
it, of walking, and we may be permitted two 
more quotations, for after all a man can tell us 
of himself better than anyone else can write of 
him. In "The Uncommercial Traveller" is a 
paper on " Shy Neighbourhoods " in which he 
says : " So much of my travelling is done on foot, 
that if I cherished betting propensities, I should 
probably be found registered in sporting news- 
papers under some such title as the Elastic 
Novice, challenging all eleven-stone mankind to 
competition. My last special feat was turning 
out of bed at two, after a hard day, pedestrian 
and otherwise, and walking thirty miles into the 
country to breakfast. . . . My walking is of two 
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kinds : one, straight on end to a definite goal at 
a round pace: one, objectless, loitering, purely 
vagabond. In the latter state, no gipsy on earth 
is a greater vagabond than myself; it is so 
natural to me, and strong with me, that I think 
I must be the descendant, at no great distance, 
of some irreclaimable tramp." Then there is in 
the same volume the paper on "Night Walks": 
" Some years ago, a temporary inability to sleep, 
referable to a distressing impression, caused me 
to walk about the streets all night, for a series of 
several nights. The disorder might have taken 
a long time to conquer, if it had been faintly ex- 
perimented on in bed ; but, it was soon defeated 
by the Irish treatment of getting up directly after 
lying down, and going out, and coming home 
tired at sunrise." There is probably no better 
introduction to Dickens* works, and a right un- 
derstanding of them, than to read his first book, 
" Sketches by Boz," and one of his last, " The 
Uncommercial Traveller "; the sketches in both 
are interesting, as showing not only his intimate 
touch with London and some aspects of country 
life, but also the changes that had come over both 
between his early days and his later. 

A man is not only known by his friends, but 
also by that which they say of him. Dean Stan- 
ley preaching in Westminster Abbey, spoke thus 
of Dickens : "He whom we mourn was the friend 
of mankind, aphilanthropist in the true sense; the 
friend of youth, the friend of the poor, the enemy 
of every form of meanness and oppression. . . . 
Men of genius are different from what we sup- 
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pose them to be. They have greater pleasures 
and greater pains, greater affections and greater 
temptations, than the generality of mankind, and 
they can never be altogether understood by their 
fellow-men. . . . Works of fiction, indirectly, 
are great instructors of this world: and we can 
hardly exaggerate the debt of gratitude which is 
due to a writer who has led us to sympathize 
with these good, true, sincere, honest English 
characters of ordinary life, and to laugh at the 
egotism, the hypocrisy, the false respectability of 
religious professors and others." That of the 
great writer; this of the man himself from one 
who was not always honey-tongued, Thomas 
Carlyle; writing after Dickens' death, he says: 
" It is almost thirty years since my acquaintance 
with him began; and on my side, I may say, 
every new meeting ripened it into more and 
more clear discernment of his rare and great 
worth as a brother man : a most cordial, sincere, 
clear-sighted, quietly decisive, just, and loving 
man : till at length he had grown to such a re- 
cognition with me as I have rarely had for any 
man of my time;" and to Forster he wrote, " I 
am profoundly sorry foryouy and indeed for my- 
self and for us all. It is an event world-wide; a 
unique of talents suddenly extinct; and has 
* eclipsed,' we too may say, * the harmless gaiety 
of nations.' . . . The good, the gentle, high- 
gifted, ever-friendly, noble Dickens— every inch 
of him an Honest Man." 



CHAPTER II 

CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF HIS WORKS 

IN the previous chapter we have studied 
Dickens the man, in the present we shall 
consider Dickens the man of letters, and in the 
succeeding judge him both as man and artist as 
shown in the pages of " David Copperfield." A 
literary artist must be appraised by his works 
alone, what he did must be considered apart from 
what he was, but although we may not take into 
account an artist's personality, we must view his 
work in connection with the times during which 
he wrote, for every great writer is a child of his 
time, his individuality is none the less marked 
because it is to a certain extent formed and re- 
strained by the atmosphere in which he lived. 

When Dickens was a boy and when as a very 
young man he began to write, England was a 
rougher country than it is now, rougher in man- 
ners and in morals, rougher in act and in thought. 
Comforts that are to-day commonplaces were 
then luxuries or undreamt of, drunkenness was 
far from uncommon among the educated and was 
sadly prevalent among the untaught, executions 
and prize-fights were looked upon as choice enter- 
s' 
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tainments, the streets of our great cities were ill- 
lit and ill-kept, newspapers were few and ex- 
pensive, the country was practically undiscovered 
by the average town-dweller, and intercourse was 
carried on entirely by coach. The contrast be- 
tween those days and the sixties and seventies 
need not be detailed; those days were harder, 
rougher, more uncomely than our own. But an 
artist is not affected only by ordinary surround- 
ings, but by the artistic atmosphere of his time, 
though, owing to his curious education this in- 
fluence had little bearing on Dickens' work. As 
a novelist he was scarcely affected by his con- 
temporaries; of Scott, for example, there is no 
trace in his novels; he, like Thackeray, harked 
back to the old masters, and — also like Thackeray 
— Fielding was the writer to whom he was most 
indebted. Had these two men changed dates, we 
can imagine that they would have written very 
much as they have done. Both worked on large 
canvases, crowded with figures, both were mas- 
ters of the broadest humour and of the keenest 
pathos, both hated shams of any kind, and both 
spoke their minds emphatically and clearly. 

Let us first consider Dickens' manner, and 
then his matter. This is no place to enter upon 
a discussion of style, for our present purpose it 
will suffice to define literary good style as ability 
to express oneself clearly without outraging any 
of the refinements of language. Judged by this 
standard, Dickens was a great artist, he could 
conjure up for us by means of words alone de- 
tailed portraits of men and women, and could 
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convey the "atmosphere" of scenery alike in town 
and country. He was master alike of tragedy, of 
comedy and of farce, as will be proved by the few 
brief extracts for which we have space. For 
tragedy, take these lines from the account of the 
murder of Nancy by Sikes : " * Bill,' said the girl, 
in a low voice of alarm, *why do you look ike 
that at me? ' The robber sat regarding her, for a 
few seconds, with dilated nostrils and heaving 
breast; and then, grasping her by the head and 
throat, dragged her into the middle of the room, 
and looking once towards the door, placed his 
heavy hand upon her mouth. * Bill, Bill ! ' gasped 
the girl, wrestling with the strength of mortal fear 
— *I — I won't scream or cry — not once — hear 
me — speak to me — tell me what I have done ! ' 
* You know, you she-devil ! ' returned the robber, 
suppressing his breath, 'You were watched to- 
night; every word you said was heard.' ... * Bill, 
dear Bill, you cannot have the heart to kill me. 
... I will not loose my hold; you cannot throw 
me off. Bill, Bill, for dear God's sake, for your 
own, for mine, stop before you spill my blood ! I 
have been true to you, upon my guilty soul I 
have ! ' . . . The housebreaker freed one arm, and 
grasped his pistol. The certainty of immediate 
detection if he fired flashed across his mind even 
in the midst of his fury; and he beat it twice, 
with all the force he could summon, upon the 
upturned face that almost touched his own. She 
staggered and fell, nearly blinded with the blood 
that rained down from a deep gash in her fore- 
head; but raising herself, with difficulty, on her 
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knees, drew from ha: bosom a white handker- 
chief — ^Rose Maylie's own — and holding it up in 
h^ folded hands, as high towards heaven as her 
feeble strength would allow, breathed one prayer 
for m&xj to her Maker. It was a ghastly figure 
to look i^on. The murd0:^r, staggering back- 
wards to the wall, and shutting out the sight ¥rith 
his handy seized a heavy club and struck her 
down." This passage shows Dickens' power and 
his weakness; the physical horror of the scene is 
fully set before the rouier, the wild-beast ferocity 
of Sikes, the helplesaiess of Nancy, but the 
touch about the handkerchief and the prayer is 
dieatrical; under the circumstances the girl would 
have been too crushed with fear to think of any- 
thing else than escape or a struggle for life. 

For comedy turn to Stave One of " A Christ- 
mas Carol: ^'Mariey was dead to begin with. 
There is no doubt whatever about that. The 
register of his burial was signed by the clergy- 
man, die cleric, the undertaker, and the chief 
mourner. Scrooge signed it. And Scrooge's name 
was good upon 'Change for anything he chose to 
put it to. . . . Oh ! but he was a tight-fisted hand 
at the grindstone, Scrooge ! a squeezing, crunch- 
ing, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous old 
sinner ! Hard and sharp as a flint, from which no 
steel had ever struck out generous fire; secret 
and self-contained, and solitary as an oyster. The 
cold within him firoze his old features, nipped his 
pointed nose, shrivelled his cheek, stiffened his 
gait; made his eyes red, his thin lips blue; and 
spoke out shrewdly in his grating voice. A frosty 
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rime was on his head, and on his eyebrows, and 
his wiry chin. He carried his low temperature 
always about with him; he iced his office in the 
dog-days; and didn't thaw it one degree at Christ- 
mas" — here we must stop, but could quote almost 
the whole of this admirable story as exemplifica- 
tion of Dickens' mastery of comedy. 

Of farce it is unnecessary to give examples, 
almost might "Pickwick "be quoted in its entirety. 
Dickens could convey an impressive sense of 
loneliness and horror in his descriptions of scenery ; 
we have only room for two short specimens; 
the first from "Martin Chuzzlewit": "The day 
was dawning from a patch of watery light in the 
east, and sullen clouds came driving up before 
it, from which the rain descended in a thick, wet 
mist. It streamed from every twig and bramble 
in the hedge, made little gullies in the path, ran 
down a hundred channels in the road, and 
punched innumerable holes into the face of every 
pond and gutter. It fell with an oozy, slushy 
sound among the grass, and made a muddy 
kennel of every furrow in the ploughed fields. 
No living creature was anywhere to be seen. 
The prospect could hardly have been more de- 
solate if animated nature had been dissolved in 
water, and poured down again upon the earth in 
that form." Is not the effect excellent and clean 
cut? This, too, from " Our Mutual Friend "; 
they are searching for the body of Gaffer Hexam 
in the night on the river: " They were all shiver- 
ing, and everything about them seemed to be 
shivering; the river itself, craft, rigging, sails, 
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such early smoke as there yet was on the shore. 
Black with wet, and altered to the eye by white 
patches of hail and sleet, the huddled buildings 
looked lower than usual, as if they were cowering, 
and had shrunk with the cold. Very little life was 
to be seen on either bank, windows and doors 
were shut, and the staring black-and-white letters 
upon wharves and warehouses 'looked,' said 
Eugene to Mortimer, * like inscriptions over the 
graves of dead businesses.' . . . And everything 
so vaunted the spoiling influences of water — 
discoloured copper, rotten wood, honeycombed 
stone, green dank deposit" — and so on until the 
reader shudders and forgets that he is reading 
fiction. That is the whole art of story-telling, to 
make that which is not appear to exist, to influ- 
ence us so that we sympathize with the joys and 
sorrows of beings who never lived save in the 
mind's eye of the writer; this art Dickens practised 
to perfection and his style was an admirable in- 
strument in his hands. It was not always polished, 
it was sometimes marred by over emphasis and 
by theatricality, but taken as a whole it enabled 
him to express himself clearly and forcibly. 

There are some writers of fiction who depend 
entirely upon the intricacies and artfulness of the 
plots of their novels, such for example as Wilkie 
Collins; others who take little heed of plot, in- 
teresting us by the brilliance of their character 
drawing, their pathos, their humour, their wit, 
such writers as Thackeray; a third class who in- 
terest us by plot and by characters, such as Field- 
ing and Scott; Dickens must be classed with his 
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great contemporary Thackeray. It need scarcely 
be pointed out that something of plot is neces- 
sary in every work of fiction; the characters of 
the book must be shown growing and developing 
as the conduct of the tale moves forward, other- 
wise the fiction would lose its hold upon the 
reader just as life would do upon the observant 
if time and tide stood still. Dickens was aware 
that plot was his weakest point; it was his nature 
to write — so to speak — from hand to mouth, he 
felt that his characters were alive, he trusted to 
his apparently inexhaustible imagination; he set 
out with a general idea of what would be the fate 
of his personages, and wrote on from chapter to 
, chapter confident that something amusing or 
interesting would happen — and it usually did 
happen. That was his way, and it is best for a 
genius to have his way; a cut -and -dried plot 
would probably have hampered Dickens, appar- 
ently to a certain extent did so on certain occa- 
sions when he endeavoured to follow out a set 
scheme. It is sufficient for us that we can read 
his tales with interest and follow the fortunes of 
his characters with sympathy and delight. 

The accusation most generally brought against 
Dickens is that of exaggeration. It is said that 
his comic characters are caricatures, that his 
pathos is shoddy and his humour mere farce. 
Such an accusation is difficult to combat because 
of its very untruth — as a whole. Some of Dickens' 
characters are caricatures— but caricature is a 
legitimate form of art. Shakespeare himself 
would gladly plead guilty to this accusation. 
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Dickens' pathos does not always ring true; it 
a weakness, but one vice should not be ailowe 
to pull down the balance against a hundred \ 
tues; it may be admitted— and we think must b 
—that the deaths of Little Nell and of P 
Dombey belong to the realm of melodra 
rather than that of tragedy, but this admissic 
does not weaken the splendid strength of the a 
count of the last days of Dora in " David Coppc 
field," or of the story of Tom Pinch and his sisti 
in " Martin Chuzzlewit " — or, to take an oft-fo 
gotten example — of the pathetic prison i 
in "Pickwick." His humour is often farc^ i 
meant to be so, and as farce is usually of tt 
best; but it is not always farce, being often vei 
tender and very sweet. In fact, those who do n( 
like Dickens' work are apt to fall into the ol 
critical mistake of saying "/ do not like lhe6 
therefore thou art not likeable." Dickens ei 
chanted his contemporaries, he enchants th 
majority of us still; it is useless to say that he i 
no magician, or that he is a master of black no 
of white magic. 

Dickens chiefest gift was that of characteriza 
tion, and no English writer, with the exception 
of Shakespeare, has drawn so many characters' 
which have become "household words." His 
satirical portraits chiefly linger in our memory, 
such as Stiggins, Mrs. Gamp, Podsnap, Pecksni^ 
Bumble; but how many others there are, Pick-) 
wick, Jingle, Sam Weller, Tony H'eller, the Fa^ 
Boy, Snodgrass, Winkle, Tupman, Mrs. Bardellj 
Bob Sawyer, Dodson and Fogg, from ( 
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alone ! It is in humorous and satirical portraiture 
that Dickens achieved his greatest successes, bis 
serious folk sometimes strike the reader as some- 
what lifeless; they are always drawn with care, 
but the effort is too often visible. Sidney Carton 
in " A Tale of Two Cities " cannot be counted 
as altogether successful. On the other hand, Mr. 
Crisparkle in " Edwin Drood " is altogether ad- 
mirable. It is, however, in such portraits as those 
of Mr. Dombey and Carker in "Dombey and 
Son," of Ralph Nickleby, Bradley Headstone in 
"Our Mutual Friend," Mrs. Clennam in "Little 
Dorrit," Miss Havisham in "Great Expecta- 
tions," and Sir Leicester Dedlock in "Bleak 
House," that failure is most apparent; Dickens 
did not know them, he had only seen them, could 
not therefore draw more for us than their out- 
ward appearance and their tricks of manner; 
they are dolls, not human beings, and their 
joints are stiff. On the other hand, Dickens has 
given the world some of its most charming little 
women, notably Bella Wilfer in "Our Mutual 
Friend " and Dora in " David Copperfield," of 
whom we shall speak further in our concluding 
chapter. Lizzie Hexam stands out finely in con- 
trast to Bella, they are both not types but 
examples of English girls, finely conceived and 
finely executed. When we seek the cause of his 
failures, we find that Dickens was unsuccessful 
as a rule when he tried to depict men and women 
of heroic or of abnormal passions; tragedy in his 
hands too often became stagey; he brought to 
the novel the methods of the drama, clenched 
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teeth, quivering lips, blanched cheeks, apo- 
strophes to Heaven and Hell and so forth, for- 
getting — or not realizing — that what will look 
natural beneath the glare of the footlights will 
appear far from natural in the searching light 
of the open air. The gentle pathos of every-day 
life was his to command; the heights of passion 
usually lay beyond his reach; though terror and 
horror he could paint with powerful brush. 

But to appreciate his true greatness we must 
turn to his comic and satiric characters, of which 
we have already made some mention. It is chiefly 
against these that the charge of exaggeration has 
been levelled, for the most part by those who fail 
to understand that exaggeration is the essence 
of comedy and that satire without caricature is 
nothing worth. A comic character drawn with 
absolute, realistic fidelity ceases to be comic; 
imagine Falstaff or Mrs. Gamp so drawn, they 
would be loathsome instead of laughable; it is 
the province of the literary artist as of the pic- 
torial to select, not merely to reproduce. Or 
again, imagine Polonius or Mr. Pecksniff por- 
trayed to the life, how unutterably they would 
bore us. Take these characters as Shakespeare 
and Dickens have drawn them for us, they are 
none the less living, none the less lifelike because 
certain phases of their characters have been 
coloured more highly in their portraits than they 
were in nature, because various high lights 
have been strengthened and various shadows 
lightened. 

To survey in detail the almost numberless 
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comic characters in Dickens' novels would be 
a lengthy though profitable task, but we may 
devote a short space to notice some of the char- 
acteristics which run through many of them. In 
his satire he is always just ; he never mocks at 
any man or his belief, so long as that man is 
honest and acts up to his creed; but for the 
humbug and the canter he has no pity. No man 
was more reverent in religious matters than 
Dickens, no man realized more fully than he the 
value of the temperance movement; it was be- 
cause of this in him that he drew Stiggins and 
mocked at those who hurt the cause of temper- 
ance by their intemperance. His satire was fre- 
quently directed against what he believed to be 
crying evils in our social and administrative life, 
and that this satire was just has been fully proved 
by the changes which have been made since his 
day. 

There was nothing in man or woman that so 
caught Dickens' fancy, that he so loved to repro- 
duce, as eccentricity of manner or of thought. 
Quaint characteristics in his own parents inspired 
him with two of his most delightful creations, 
Mr. Micawber and Mrs. Nickleby. Dick Swiveller 
and the Marchioness are equal triumphs, so are 
Mr. Mantalini, Peggotty, Captain Cuttle, Mr. 
Boffin, Joe Gargery — his pages teem with such. 
They are all distinct, even those who at first 
meeting appear to be alike grow separate in our 
minds as we learn to know them — for instance, 
Joe Gargery and Mr. Peggotty — and this end 
can only be achieved by a very great writer; 
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nature turns out no two men or women who are 
duplicates, nor does a writer of genius. 

Dickens could see into a child's heart, could 
see things with a child's eyes and understood 
the wonder that fills a child's mind; he has 
drawn for us some of the most truthful pictures 
of childhood and, inexplicable mystery, some of 
the most untrue. It is almost heresy to write it, 
but Little Nell and Paul Dombey are not living 
children but dolls; Oliver Twist is little more 
lifelike; to counterbalance them we have a many, 
David Copperfield, Pip, Tiny Tim, the children 
at the Holly Tree Inn. Perhaps it is that taint 
of theatricality again; Dickens permitted his 
feelings to run away with his pen. Nell and Paul 
upon the stage, with limelight on them, might 
possibly touch our hearts; in cold black and 
white they make us shudder at their unreality. 
Yet it is only fair to note that to many these two 
children are very real and very pathetic, and the 
truth probably is this, that Dickens conceived 
them aright, and put them on paper so that some 
can grasp at and secure what he meant, while 
others cannot; to some they are shadow, to some 
substance; but even so Dickens did not attain 
to full success, for he should have so written as 
to have been understood of all people. 

As in the case of all great writers of fiction, 
Dickens was a combination of idealist and real- 
ist; the one without the other cannot give us 
any true picture of life and of humanity. He 
was gifted with the keenest sympathy with all 
those who suffer and could share in all hearty, 
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honest mirth. He loved his fellow-men and 
women; he could put himself in another's place, 
appreciate the fact that his outlook on life was 
not the only one. His limitations as an artist 
we have touched upon; had he had no limita- 
tions he had not been a man. Writers must be 
judged by their gifts, not by their limitations, 
by what they have done of good, when well-done 
preponderates over ill-done; so weighed in the 
critical balance it is impossible to deny that 
Charles Dickens stands very high among our 
great writers of fiction. 

In addition to tests critical, a writer of fiction 
may be judged by the marks he has left upon 
matters of fact. As in this way: who that has 
read " David Copperfield *' does not, when visit- 
ing Yarmouth or Canterbury, or when walking 
in and around Charing Cross, think of those 
characters in that story who visited or dwelt 
there? Think of them not as figments but as facts, 
not as shadows of the imagination but as ghosts 
of men and women who lived, moved, and had 
their being? It is said that the majority of our 
American cousins who visit the Charterhouse in 
London, show no other curiosity than to see the 
seat in the chapel once occupied by Colonel 
Newcome. So with those who have read Dickens. 
Especially so is this of London; few men, if any, 
can have known the metropolis more fully than 
did he, no one has drawn it for us with such 
persuasive skill. The very atmosphere of London 
breathes through his writings; in all its aspects 
he knew it, in fair weather and in foul, by day 
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and by night, and of the character of its i 
habitants his knowledge was more "extensivs 
and pecuHar" even than Sam Weller's of a 
tain class of house of entertainment. No other 
writer that we know has painted such London 
landscapes as he did; no other— save Shake- 
speare — peopled its streets and houses with so 
many familiar faces; no other so made London 
his own province. Of the country and of country 
towns and of country life he gave us many ad- 
mirable pictures, but of London he told us all 
that he knew, told us more than any other man ■ 
had to tell. 

Another test of living art is that it does not 
die of old age, does not even grow old-fashioned 
or out of date. To take only English examples, 
when we read Shakespeare, Addison, Fielding, 
Miss Austen, Thackeray, though occasionally a 
custom or a word may strike us as quaint, w 
are not checked in our interest by any sense c 
the fact that the book in our hands was v 
many a year ago. May we not fairly add Dickens ' 
to that fine company? "Pickwick" has, per- 
chance, now and again an old-world flavour, but 
then its fuH depends upon a humorous view of 
manners rather than of human nature. But his J 
other works are fresh and sweet, there is nap 
musty savour in them, they are alive not d 

It may be urged that it is unnecessary to9 
labour the point that Dickens was a great wrilerjl 
of itself solely this is so, but in drawing attenticm I 
to his greatness we have perforce had to showi 
wherein he was great. 
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Dickens said of himself: ^'I think it is my 
infirmity to fancy or perceive relations in things 
which are not apparent generally "; yes, that ex- 
plains much both in Dickens and other writers 
which is apt to be misunderstood, to be written 
down as exaggeration or as totally untruthful. 
A man such as he sees with the eyes of genius, 
sees very much in the world of men and women 
to which our eyes are blind, or rather which we 
cannot see until it is shown to us. He continues : 
" Also, I have such an inexpressible enjoyment 
of what I see in a droll light, that I daresay I 
pet it as if it were a spoilt child "; but he saw 
nothing droll in things unseemly, his humour 
was clean and wholesome, and it is matter for 
gratitude that he did perceive drollery where 
most men see only dullnesses, that his nature 
was sunny not shadowed. His humour was 
spontaneous; he could laugh at his own jokes 
as all great jesters can, because the joke sprang 
as fresh upon him in the first instance as on the 
written page it did upon his readers. 

How can we sum up or appraise the art of 
Dickens? To compare one writer with another 
is futile, each artist has his own merits and de- 
merits, which cannot be weighed by balancing 
them against those of others. Nor are there any 
fixed canons of literary criticism. Popularity 
during his lifetime is of little value as a test of 
an author's ability; popularity with the genera- 
tions that follow comes to few writers and to 
only those who are great enough to get at the 
heart of things, at the heart of happiness, at the 
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heart of sorrow, whose humour and pathos are 
based upon insight into and knowledge of human 
nature. That popularity is undeniably Dickens* 
portion. But literary popularity may be said to 
be of two sorts, some writers are popular with 
the critical, some with those who are not so, a 
few — the greatest — are popular with both; such 
writers as Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Scott and 
Dickens. These men have stood, in varying 
degrees, the test of time and have satisfied the 
taste of the critical. But to compare them one 
with another or to endeavour to place them in 
order of merit is mere waste of effort. They 
were great men, let that suffice and let us be 
thankful. 



CHAPTER III 

" DAVID COPPERFIELD " AS AN EXAMPLE OF 
DICKENS* GENIUS 

THE obvious choice is not always the right 
one, but in choosing " David Copperfield " 
as the best example of Dickens* work to study 
the selection is not only obvious but surely 
right. This novel was the favourite child of his 
brain, it is by many critics judged to be his 
finest achievement, and it contains examples of 
Dickens* farce, comedy, and tragedy, sometimes 
of his best, sometimes of his worst. There is 
the added interest that portions of this story are 
known to be autobiographical, though as Forster 
points out, this point must not be strained. 

A novel, as we have hinted, may be judged in 
regard to both its plot and its characters, success 
in either department being sufficient, in both a 
triumph such as is granted to few w^riters. The 
plot of "David Copperfield" is faulty, it is 
divided between the actions of two sets of 
characters, who fundamentally have no connec- 
tion with or bearing upon each other. David is 
a forced connecting link between his own affairs 
and those of Steerforth, the other "leading 
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young man " of the tale; David aETects his frier 
not a whit or his career, and though he 
the opposite, is not in reality affected fay him. T< 
put it another way, instead of the incidents of the 
plot centring round the hero, they centre round 
two heroes, there is as it were an attempt to draw a 
circle with two centres, the result being no circl 
but an aimless meandering. Or yet a third vii 
can be taken : Dickens has endeavoured to wri 
one novel with two plots, the result being a dii 
tracted interest, which should not be, or rather' 
never is, the case with a properly constructed 
story. "Tom Jones," it has been said, has a per- 
fect plot, the incidents develop naturally, so does 
the character of the central figure, round whii 
all the incidents and personages cluster. 

The two plots in " David Copperfield 
these. First the life and adventures of Da' 
himself, his childhood, his unhappy life after hi 
mother's second marriage, his misery in the 
merchant's office in London, his flight to Doi 
to seek his aunt, Betsy Trotwood, his educatioi 
in Canterbury, his coming to town and his work 
at Doctors' Commons, his first marriage — with 
Dora — his struggles to earn fame and fortune as 
a man of letters, the death of Dora, his gradually 
awakening love for and marriage with Agnes, the 
good angel of the story. 'i"he second plot, in no 
way bound up with the first, is concerned with 
James Steerforth, the spoilt son of a proud widow, 
the seduction by Steerforth of Little Em'ly, the 
search for the latter by Mr. Peggotty, the affect- 
iag story of Ham's unhappy love and Steerforth's 
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death by dromiing. It is curious that the first 
plot is simple, natural and true, the second is not 
only badly handled, but many times trenches on 
the preserves of melodrama. It will be most pro- 
fitable, perhaps, to examine first the characters 
in the second plot. 

Steerforth seems to us a total failure in so far 
as the author's aims are concerned; for he set 
forth to portray a young man of brilliant parts 
and of irresistible fascination, but succeeds only 
in drawing a pretentious young prig and snob. 
Instead of realizing and sharing the fascination 
which Steerforth has for David we ask ourselves 
again and again as we read the chapters : " What 
could David have seen of charm in this insuffer- 
able young puppy? " Mrs. Steerforth, James's 
unfortunate mother, lacks vitality; she moves, 
but in no human manner, she speaks, but with 
no human voice, she is a puppet from doll-land. 
Then there is that astonishing figure of a woman, 
Rosa Dartle, at first she is rather impressive, but 
after we have learned to know her catchwords 
and accustomed gestures, she is alive no more,. 
Then turn to the group at Yarmouth, Steerforth's 
connection with which forms the motive of the 
second plot. The only quite successful figures in 
this party are Ham, the stalwart, wholesome 
young fisherman, who loves Little Em'ly, and 
Mrs. Gummidge, whose cantankerous, dismal 
humours are highly entertaining, and whose 
eventual conversion to good-nature and unself- 
ishness is very natural; who can forget, and, re- 
membering, not laugh at her '* I'm a lone, lorn 
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creetur' myself, and everythink that reminds me of 
creeturs that ain't lone and lorn, goes contrairy 
with me"? Perhaps Mr. Barkis, the carrier, should 
be added to these two, if for no other reason, 
op account of his immortal remark, " Barkis is 
willin'." Mr. Peggotty, on the other hand, seems 
to us a failure, he is so very obvious; therefore 
true to life, it may be argued. But Dickens 
meant him to be a heroic and pathetic figure, he 
does indulge in heroics, his pathos somehow is 
not contagious, and his wild-goose chase for 
Emily is a too fantastic undertaking for one who 
is meant to be a hard-headed if soft-hearted man. 
As for Little Em'ly, she is, to use a stage term, a 
stock character; we all know the virtuous, inno- 
cent-minded, wronged maidens of melodrama. 
Little Em*ly is one of them. Here it is easy 
enough to see where the fault lies; Dickens has 
not shown us Em'ly tempted, but only Em'ly 
fallen; we are not made to realize the growth of 
her infatuation for Steerforth, and occasionally 
the horrid thought crosses the reader's mind 
that the girl is a bit of a minx and that she does 
not altogether deserve the love and devotion 
lavished upon her. The finest thing in this 
section — for section it is — of "David Copper- 
field " is the description, so admired by Ruskin, 
of the storm in which Steerforth is drowned, by 
stagey coincidence, on the scene of his villainy; 
a few lines must be quoted : " The tremendous 
sea itself, when I could find sufficient pause to 
look at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, 
the flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, 
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confounded me. As the high watery walls came 
rolling in, and, at their highest, tumbled into 
surf, they looked as if the least would engulf the 
town. As the receding wave swept back with a 
hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out deep caves 
in the beach, as if its purpose were to undermine 
the earth. When some white-headed billows 
thundered on, and dashed themselves to pieces 
before they reached the land, every fragment of 
the late whole seemed possessed by the full might 
of its wrath, rushing to be gathered to the com- 
position of another monster. Undulating hills 
were changed to valleys, undulating valleys (with 
a solitary storm-bird sometimes skimming through 
them) were lifted up to the hills; masses of water 
shivered and shook the beach with a booming 
sound; every shape tumultuously rolled on, as 
soon as made, to change its shape and place, and 
beat another shape and place away; the ideal 
shore on the horizon, with its towers and build- 
ings, rose and fell; the clouds flew fast and thick; 
I seemed to see a rending and upheaving of all 
nature." Here is a tragic background, but the 
figures before it do not arouse our emotion; 
Dickens could paint nature in her tragic moods, 
but men and women seldom. 

We will now turn to the main plot, the con- 
cerns of David himself. Of his childhood the 
pictures are very pleasing, sentimentality — always 
a temptation to Dickens — is avoided, and there 
is plenty of fun with nurse Peggotty and Mr. 
Barkis. David's mother is not in herself interest- 
ing; she is a flabby, pretty person, faithfully por- 
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trayed, but none the less dull. As readers of the 
story know, David's early years are made wretched 
for him by his mother's second husband, Edward 
Murdstone, and his sister Jane. In drawing 
characters with whom he was in heartfelt sym- 
pathy, Dickens was liable to overcharge his 
brush with colour; the same was true of him 
with characters that he disliked. The resulting 
over emphasis led to failure, as in the case of the 
Murdstones, who rouse in the reader no feeling 
of dislike, for we do not dislike mere phantoms. 
Leaving his home in undeserved disgrace, David 
goes to school at Salem House, on his way 
meeting that delightful waiter William, who 
showed such a capacity for beer, chops, and 
batter-pudding. At school, where he is from the 
first saddled with a bad name, David makes the 
acquaintance of Steerforth, and of the bullying 
Mr. Creakle, who need not detain us, also of 
Traddles, one of Dickens' delightful "inno- 
cents," wholly natural and lovable. Then comes 
the death of David's mother, and his " advent " 
at ten years old, a little labouring hind in the 
service of Murdstone and Grinby," wine mer- 
chants in Blackfriars; which episode in his life 
is even in detail the autobiography of Dickens' 
own boyhood. Here David meets with one of 
the world's most famous men, "a stoutish, 
middle-aged person, in a brown surtout and 
black tights and shoes, with no more hair upon 
his head (which was a large one, and very shin- 
ing) than there is upon an egg, and with a very 
extensive face. . . . His clothes were shabby, 
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but he had an imposing shirt-collar on. He 
carried a jaunty sort of a stick, with a large pair 
of rusty tassels to it; and a quizzing-glass hung 
outside of his coat — for ornament, as I after- 
wards found, as he very seldom looked through 
it and couldn't see anything when he did," Mr. 
Micawber, who stands above the need of praise. 
This character alone would make Copperfield 
immortal; to produce a miniature portrait of 
this prince of happy-go-luckies would be im- 
possible; Dickens has drawn him at full length; 
he lightens up the scene whenever he appears, 
and though we are always laughing at him, in 
the end we part with him with sincere regret as 
at the loss of one for whom we have more than 
a sneaking affection. 

Driven to despair, David bethinks him of his 
aunt Miss Betsy Trotwood, and sets forth to find 
her at Dover, where he knows she has her resid- 
ence. Miss Trotwood and her loyal friend and 
ally, Mr. Dick, who cannot get away from the 
head of Charles I, are a delectable couple, 
without one touch of caricature, a pair of amaz- 
ing eccentrics, drawn with the deftest skill. 
Then we come to the days at Canterbury, where 
David once more goes to school, where he 
meets with Agnes, whom he eventually marries, 
and of whom more anon, with her father, who is 
somewhat of a bore, and with Uriah Heep. 
Heep and his mother have always seemed to us 
overdrawn, their slyness and 'umbleness would 
surely never have deceived even the most inno- 
cent; Dickens hated them and overstated his 
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case, the result — as pointed out already in other 
instances — being lifelessness; Uriah is a type, 
not a man. Among the pleasant folk at Canter- 
bury are the old schoolmaster, Dr. Strong, and 
his yoimg wife, Annie; and among the unpleas- 
ant, " Mrs. Strong's mama " — Mrs. Markleham, 
the "Old Soldier," like Uriah a trifle over- 
done. 

We cannot trace the story of David's adven- 
tures and struggles in London ; of his going to 
work at Doctors' Commons in the office of Messrs. 
Spenlow and Jorkins; of his meeting, loving, 
and marrying Dora Spenlow, but we shall do 
well to examine in some detail Dickens' por- 
trayals of David's first and second wives, two of 
his most elaborate female portraits. 

Agnes appeals to our admiration, to our judge- 
ments; Dora to our pity, to our hearts, even 
though there be some who can find it pos- 
sible to despise her. Dora is a wonderful piece 
of work, perfect in every detail; so pretty, so 
helpless, so childlike; she lives for us, we feel 
that we have met her in the flesh, we forget that 
she is an imaginary portrait. We know of few 
more affecting things in imaginative literature 
than the description of Dora's gradual fading 
away from life, and need ask no pardon for 
quoting a few passages: ** Do I know, now, that 
my child-wife will soon leave me? They have 
told me so; they have told me nothing new to 
my thoughts; but I am far from sure that I 
have taken that truth to my heart. I cannot 
master it. . . . What I cannot firmly settle in 
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my mind is, that the end will absolutely come. 
I hold her hand in mine, I hold her heart in 
mine, I see her love for me, alive in all its 
strength. I cannot shut out a pale lingering 
shadow of belief that she will be spared. 

" * I am going to speak to you, Doady. I am 
going to say something I have often thought of 
saying, lately. You won't mind?' with a gentle 
look. 

" * Mind, my darling? ' 

" * Because I don't know what you will think, 
or what you may have thought sometimes. Per- 
haps you have often thought the same. Doady, 
dear, I am afraid I was too young.' 

" I lay my face on the pillow by her, and she 
looks into my eyes, and speaks very softly. 
Gradually, as she goes on, I feel, with a stricken 
heart, that she is speaking of herself as 
past. 

" * I am afraid, dear, I was too young. I don't 
mean in years only, but in experience, and 
thoughts, and everything. I was such a silly 
little creature ! I am afraid it would have been 
better, if we had only loved each other as a boy 
and girl, and forgotten it. I have begun to think 
I was not fit to be a wife.' 

"I try to stay my tears, and to reply, * Oh, 
Dora, love, as fit as I to be a husband.' . . . 

" * I was very happy, very. But, as years went 
on, my dear boy would have wearied of his 
child-wife. She would have been less and less a 
companion for him. He would have been more 
and mo^ sensible of what was wanting in his 
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home. She wouldn't have improved. It 
as it is.'" 

The dying child-wife spoke truth, as we know; 
but it is all very full of sorrow and of tenderness. 

Then Agnes; David marries her, and here are 
the closing words of the story addressed to her: 
" O Agnes, O my soul, so may ihy face be by 
me when I close my life indeed; so may I, when 
realities are melting from me like the shadows 
which I now dismiss, still find thee near me, 
pointing upward! " That is cold phrase- making, 
Agnes, too, is cold, not of this earth; an angel 
rather in woman's form, not an angelic woman. 
We long, as we grow intimate with her, to find 
her losing her temper or showing some of that 
pretty contrariety which so becomes a woman. 
Her perfection is exasperating, and we almost 
believe that David must have repented of his 
bargain, found Agnes to be a trifle of a prig and 
not a little of a bore, and looked back with ever 
keener regret to his child-wife, with all her little 
follies, her shortcomings and her sweet lov- 
ableness. 

This brief survey of the story and of the 
characters in " David Copperfield " is sufficient 
to prove that in this one book we have a repre- 
sentative work of Dickens' art, which enables us 
to criricise his worth and to judge his weakness. 
We have noted the weakness in the arrangement 
of the tale, the presence of two distinct plots, 
only joined together by the small part that David 
played in the second of them. We see Dickens 
at bis worst in such characters as Steerforth and 
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his mother, Rosa Dartle and the Murdstones; 
we see him doing indifferently well with Uriah 
Heep and Mr. Peggotty, and at his top in David 
himself, Micawber, Miss Trotwood, Mr. Dick 
and others. We find that his chief strength lay 
in delicate pathos and comedy, in farce and in 
caricature ; his chief weakness in extravagance 
of emotion and in farce so extravagant that it 
rings false. 

We should note when studying this novel that 
it is narrated in the first person, the story is 
an autobiography, the most difficult form of 
fiction in which to attain a close approach to 
realism. Dickens has succeeded wonderfully; 
the scenes follow one another naturally, the 
narrator never shows signs of knowing what has 
taken place without his knowledge, and the 
course of the tale is not strained so that David 
shall be present at scenes without due reason 
and just cause. Even David's memories of his 
childhood, and the account of his birth are so 
told as not to jar upon our love of the natural 
and probable. 

In this novel, too, Dickens gives proof of 
that fecundity which pertains to genius only; 
we have noted some of the more prominent 
characters ; there are a host of others of minor 
importance, all distinct, most of them life- 
like. Dickens wrote of the story : " I am not 
quite sure that I ever did like, or ever shall like, 
anything quite so well as * Copperfield V* by it 
he might have been well content to stand or 
fall. 
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" How beautiful it is — how charmingly fresh 
and simple! In those admirable touches of 
tender humour, a mixture of love and wit — 
who can equal this great genius"; so said 
Thackeray. 
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